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asked to give it; and this as an unentangled nation, 
politically considered. It would be a great role to play, 
comparable with that which she had in the war, when it 
was an issue of force opposed to force, and her 2,000,000 
troops in France turned the scales in favor of the oppo- 
nents of autocracy. 



THERE MIGHT BE A BETTER BEGINNING 

Some members of the new administration have not 
made the best possible start. As guests of the Navy 
League, banqueting amid the salubrities of a fashionable 
Washington hotel March 5 — note the date — the new 
Secretary of War, the new Secretary of the Navy, and 
the new Assistant Secretary of the Navy seem prema- 
turely to have returned to the Prussian doctrine of the 
pathetic few — Hobson, Mahan, Maxim. Our old friend, 
Col. Eobert M. Thompson, honorary president of the 
Navy League, eclipsed by the lowering clouds of Jose- 
phus Daniels, has burst into full glory again. He was 
present and praised the qualifications of the new Secre- 
tary of the Navy. He said: "Imagine what he can do 
for us in the next four years, starting as he does now, 
with these qualifications." This was following Secre- 
tary Denby's speech, in which he said: "I want a big 
navy, and I hope we shall conclude our present building 
program. Our navy should be as large as that of any 
other nation in the world." 

Secretary Weeks, less vehement than Secretary Denby, 
nevertheless approved the remarks, while Colonel Roose- 
velt made the old meaningless criticisms of the "Pac- 
ifists" quite in the grand style of his illustrious father 
and with the same wanton disregard of any definition 
of the word. Nothing in the speeches of any possibility 
of co-operative reduction of armaments. Nothing of 
international co-operation in behalf of a constructive 
peace. They seemed for the most part to repeat the 
strangely discredited philosophy of Frederick the Great, 
who said : 

"By its nature, my kingdom is military, and, properly 
speaking, it is only by its help that you must hope to 
maintain and aggrandize yourself. ... To make 
one's self respected and feared by one's neighbors is the 
very summit of high politics. . . . Above all, en- 
deavor to pass with them for a dangerous man, who 
knows no other principles but those that lead to glory." 

Judging from the reports of the dinner, Count Hel- 
muth von Moltke seemed to have entered the room and 
to have directed the discourse, for the notion seemed to 
prevail there, as it did with the great German general 
field-marshal, that "eternal peace is a dream ; not even a 
beautiful dream ; war is a part of God's cosmic system." 

In the absence of any references to an international 
organization for peace, one might assume that Adolf 



Lasson, too, with his theories of the kultur ideal and its 
relation to war had reappeared in the new cabinet. The 
impression we gather of the meeting is an impression of 
men believing with Lasson, that "between States there 
can be but one form of right: the right of the strong"; 
or, as he says later, "The highest right, the last right, 
depends on the sword. ... No State which itself is 
powerful doubts the right of might." 

In an ungoverned world such as is ours, the United 
States needs an efficient navy ; but it should be the privi- 
lege of every member of the present administration to 
emphasize now those healing things which soothe the 
wounds of war. Such "big talk" and from such sources, 
one day after the inauguration of the new President, 
talk unmodified by Mr. Harding's challenge to an 
"autocracy of service," and "to approximate disarma- 
ment," is neither enlightening nor as encouraging for 
our foreign policy as might just now be expected. 



WHAT AND WHOM DOES THIS MEAN? 

" "Q oosevelt hits pacifists." Under this familiar 
J\. caption the press quotes from the remarks of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Theodore Koosevelt, Jr., remarks 
made at the jollification dinner of the Navy League in 
Washington, March 5. Colonel Koosevelt is quoted as 
saying: 

"Pacifism in this country is not as dead as I would 
like to see it. We were unprepared for the last war and 
we must not forget that wars will come in the future. 
And yet the pacifists are putting up their heads again 
with their brittle intellects." 

We wish the Colonel would define this word "pac- 
ifism," for evidently we are in for a renaissance of 
tirades against it. It may be a very sad and dangerous 
"ism." It may be the foul thing that brought on the 
world war, with its 10,000,000 dead boys and its after- 
math of suffering around the world. If it is, it should 
be anathematized until "dead." 

And who are the "pacifists"? From the nature of the 
word, one may assume that they are men and women 
concerned to prevent war. If so, they must include those 
who drafted the Eepublican platform at Chicago, and 
such men as Mr. Hoot, Mr. Harding — indeed, practically 
all of the Republican leaders of many years, many of 
them men of widest experience in foreign affairs, men 
looked upon as representing the aspiration of the Amer- 
ican people, Secretaries of State, members of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, Presidents, including, 
indeed, the father of our new Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. When the Republican platform said, "The Re- 
publican party stands for agreement among the nations 
to preserve the peace of the world" it expressed the 
views of pacifists, if our definition be accepted. 
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But our definition must be wrong. Evidently "pac- 
ifists" and "pacifism," which is their philosophy, must 
mean something far different; evidently quite the oppo- 
site. Since the most "brittle intellects," measured by 
the results of the last six years, must have been those 
intellects which produced the World War, and since 
"pacifists" and "brittle intellects" are synonymous, the 
arch-pacifist of this generation must have been William 
Hohenzollern. If so, Colonel Eoosevelt has put his 
finger on the nub of the world's difficulties. "Pacifists" 
and "pacifism" should be "dead," much deader than 
they are, quite as dead as our new Assistant Secretary 
craves they might be. "Dead" is not enough. The 
deader the better ! 



It recognizes as the norm of international relations, 
not a formal compact, but a standard of justice and of 
interest in humanity's welfare redefined in the light of 
contemporary conditions. Loyalty to a humane, just 
ideal rather than to any political relationship is made 
supreme. 



COMMON IDEALS— NOT FORMAL 
ALLIANCES 

Count Okuma, veteran "Elder Statesman" of Japan, 
in his prime a leader of its Liberal forces and a 
founder of schools of learning dedicated to freer thought 
than was permissible in the national universities, of late 
has been somewhat of a disappointment to his former 
admirers in Europe and America. The "blot on his 
escutcheon" always will be his assent to the demands 
made upon China during the late war, by which the 
Tokyo government secretly and effectively for a season 
intimidated the Peking authorities and sought to get a 
strangle-hold on the republic and its vast resources. 

Count Okuma seems to be returning now to his better 
self. On the question of Japan's alliances, and espe- 
cially her relations with Great Britain, he is reported in 
the Japan Times as saying : 

"I am of the opinion that no great nation ought to 
make so much of help to be expected from other nations 
in times of emergencies. What is worthy of the perma- 
nent trust of an independent nation is the justice of her 
cause and .her own strength. If Japan's friend, Great 
Britain, or any other powers be found in difficulty in 
pursuit of a just cause, and if Japan can afford to extend 
a helping hand, why should she not come to the rescue, 
if requested, whether there be any agreement for such a 
purpose or otherwise? On the other hand, Japan need 
not help others if their difficulties have been caused in 
consequence of a disregard of justice and of humanity, 
even if they be allies of Japan. . . . It is to be hoped 
that the Japanese will rise above the desiring of any sort 
of alliance treaties. So long as Japan depends on the 
other nations, through treaties or otherwise, for the at- 
tainment of her objects, so long will she remain subject 
to the disadvantages arising from the ever-changing 
conditions and attitudes of the foreign powers." 

Beflection on this statement induces at least two 
trains of thought. 

It harmonizes with the historic American point of 
view recentlv defined anew. 



NEW PEACE TECHNOLOGISTS 

There ake writers in Central Europe calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the idea of the League of Na- 
tions has always been closely connected with the idea of 
a world parliament. This group of writers, of whom 
Dr. Alfred H. Fried may be said to be the best known, 
expresses frankly the opinion that the recent meeting of 
the Assembly of the League of Nations at Geneva re- 
veals that the gathering known as the League of Nations 
is but a league of diplomats. True, most conferences 
heretofore have been called to arrange the aftermath of 
war, while the Geneva Conference convened for the pur- 
pose of preventing future wars. Among the delegates 
at Geneva were "progressives," some of whom were even 
opposed to the policies of the governments that sent 
them. This, the writer believes, is true of the Social- 
ists — Barnes from England, Branting of Sweden, and 
La Fontaine of Belgium. Certain smaller European 
States and some States overseas sent firm believers in 
the peace idea. Thus old and new ideals met and clashed 
in Geneva. The representatives of the new spirit de- 
manded publicity, while the old stood for secret sessions. 
From this clash a compromise was found to be necessary. 
The result was that the meetings of the conference were 
secret, but the minutes of the meeting were published. 

This group of Central Europeans is impressed, how- 
ever, with the differences of opinion prevailing at Geneva 
as to the nature of the conference itself. Their point is 
that Lord Cecil of England and Viviani of France 
looked upon it as a conference of delegates, whereas 
Hagerup of Norway, Usteri of Switzerland, and Hy- 
mans of Belgium claimed it had the character of a world 
parliament. 

Writing in the Arbiter-Zeitung of Vienna, under date 
of December 9, Dr. Fried expresses his opinion that 
Viviani's statement comes nearer to the truth, and he 
agrees with the Manchester Guardian in insisting that 
the League of Nations ought to be purged of diplomats. 
He goes on to point out that under pressure of public 
opinion there is a possibility of developing in the right 
direction. This was shown when the controversy about 
the powers of the Council was finally settled, for now it 
appears that the general meeting which convenes an- 
nually is a meeting of the sovereign powers, while the 
Council is its mandatory during the adjournment, and 
thus becomes a standing committee merely. This, Dr. 



